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Russia as a neophyte in the ranks of democracy at this par-
ticular moment was of very real importance. It removed
the last obstacle to the participation of the United States
of America in the war on the side of the Allies, and, within
the Allied countries themselves, it secured an even firmer
degree of support from organized labour and Socialism,
which had never felt entirely happy in being allied with
Russian despotism. That the Revolution played an im-
portant part in President Wilson's calculations is clearly
indicated in his Message to Congress recommending the
declaration of war upon Germany : " For the United States
the possibility that a new and liberal government in Russia
may now develop is a welcome factor in removing previous
American hesitation at associating with a Russian Govern-
ment which we rightly judged to be tyrannical and
corrupt".

Mr. Lloyd George wrote in his telegram of congratula-
tion to Prince Lvov on March 24:

Much as we appreciate the loyalty and steadfast co-operation
which we have received from the late Emperor and the Armies of
Russia during the last two and a half years, yet we believe that
the Revolution, whereby the Russian people have placed their
destinies on the sure foundation of freedom, is the greatest service
which they have yet made to the cause for which the Allied peoples
have been fighting since August, 1914.1

The Governments of the other principal AJlied Powers
also sent messages of felicitation couched in similar terms,
and all hastened to accord de jure recognition to the
Provisional Government and to despatch their Socialist
colleagues to observe a modern revolution on the spot and
to watch over Allied interests under the new regime.
Arthur Henderson from England, Albert Thomas from
France, Emile Vandervelde from Belgium, and Charles
Edward Russell from America, all hurried to Petrograd
bearing fraternal greetings and urging on the unfortunate

1 Lloyd George, iii. 507.
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